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A Pleasant Hour with Horace* 


Louise Imogen Guiney has a beautiful phrase in a 
sonnet which might well be the motto for every professor 
of the humanities, ‘‘Praised be the moon of books.’’ 
Praised be the moon of books, books that reflect the light 
of men’s mind, as the moon reflects the light of the sun. 
The masterpieces of our classical literature are moons 
that know no wane. If a piece of Latin means nothing 
more to us than a vehicle for teaching the genitive or 
dative, then Latin is truly a dead language. 


In every work of literary merit there are two elements 
to be considered: there is the thought, and from this wé 
get the light; there is the imaginative and the emotional 
expression, and from this we get the fire. From the 
thought of the composition we know the writer's mind, 
from the warmth of the expression we know his heart. 
In reading the poetry of Horace, we are to read both 
with mind and with heart; for the mind of Horace 
flashed with the brilliance of wisdom, and the heart of 
Horace glowed with the happiness of life. These are 
the elements of literature that appeal to the human in 
man; they are the stuff of literature, the gossamer wings 
that lift us away from this humdrum world and carry 
us to another sphere, where stars shine and moons glow 
and life is based on happiness. All literature is the 
result of enthusiasm. The poetry of Horace is enthu- 
siasm. He is enthused with life, he is enraptured with 
love, he is enchanted with nature. Let us but com- 
municate one tiny spark of this enthusiasm, and we 
have done a work short only of the magical. And it can 
be done. 


I remember my first real introduction to Horace. It 
is true, I had met him before as a Latin writer; but this 
day there was no searching after tropes and the trap- 
pings of rhetoric, no analysis of recondite constructions. 
That had been the work of the high school classes, and 
it was a good work in its place. I learned to know and 
love Horace merely through a heart-to-heart contact 
with the heart of life, the big heart of literature. We 
were reading in class the third ode of the second book. 
To me it was just another poem of Horace, another in- 
cident in the routine of my school-day life, but a sudden 
change came when the professor began to read with all 
the expression and interpretation of which he was 
capable. 


*Condensed from a paper read before the New England 
Classical Association, at Boston, Mass., April 19, 1929. 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 

Laetitia, moriture, Delli .. . 


The reading over, the professor proceeded to explain 
only enough of the history of those times to make us 
contemporary with Horace in spirit. We had prepared 
the translation before class, but the ode was rendered 
by the instructor with literary finish. There was no 
irksome task of applying a measuring rod to determine 
the metre, nothing was said of syntax. All that could 
and should come later. We were merely told that in 
this piece we should meet Horace, the poet and philoso- 


. pher, and spend a happy hour in his company. I smiled 


at the statement, but was sufficiently lured to lend a 
furtive.ear, and to my delight I found the professor 
working out a comparison between the thought before 
us with its message of moderate Epicureanism, and the 
charmingly expressed, yet harmful, Hedonism of Omar 
Khayyam, as seen in his Rubaiyat. It was something 
new, it was something interesting. The vivid presenta- 
tion of an abstract thought, homely as it was in its sin- 
cere simplicity and spontaneity, was pointed out with 
telling effect. We saw the aequam mentem keeping a 
nice balance in its up-hill struggle with rebus arduis, 
and in sharp contrast with it we visualized another 
mind, restrained in the midst of overweening prosperity, 
temperatam ab insolenti laetitia, and we heard the key- 
note of the entire poem sounded in the one word mori- 
ture. Horace used the adjective with Delli, but then 
Delli was only a specific name for the human race in 
general, and in particular was it a name for me that 
day, for through the medium of an enthusiastic pro- 
fessor, Horace was speaking to me entertainingly and 
convincingly. My pleasant hour had really begun. The 
power of contrast was impressed upon me in a vivid way 
through the living picture of a living poet. The man 
who dragged out a life of sorrow was pitted against the 
one who fled away from sorrow to the pleasant shade of 
some grassy field, there to regale himself with the old 
Falernian which he had brought out from behind a 
newer vintage. And here we paused to remark how quick- 
ly Horace passed over the picture that was tinged with 
sadness, and how lovingly he lingered over each least 
detail that went into the scene of happiness. The set- 
ting, the time, the properties of his stage are so eare- 
fully sketched, that we not only see the picture, but we 
step into it, we take part in it. And through the vista 
which it opens we see a happy, smiling Horace, a fun- 
loving Horace, a human Horace. And he is still Horace 
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the philosopher, insisting on his little theme of enjoying 
the present, and tempering our joy with moderation. 
Next we look at a tersely and colorfully drawn picture 
of nature—and who will say that the old classical writ- 
ers disregarded nature? Here is the friendly pine join- 
ing its branches with those of the white poplar to afford 
a kindly shade for mankind. And again the lesson of it 
all comes home, not, however, in a bald statement, for 
that would hardly be artistic, and Horace is always the 
artist, but rather in a subtle suggestion that the stuff of 
life is gloom and sadness. The threads of darkness and 
light are found on the loom of the Sisters; the pine and 
the poplar, shadow and sunshine. The thought is an 
old one, yet how fresh and convincing does it not seem 
in this picturesque setting. And even today we find it 
in the verses of that most modern of moderns, Edgar 
Lee Masters, ‘‘An over-foliaging death checkers all our 
human suns.’’ The truths of life never grow old; nor 
does their spokesman, Horace. He is too living to know 
senility, too quick for death. In the lines Quid obliquo 
laborat lympha fugax trepidare rivo we hear the run- 
away waters struggling to hasten through their tortuous 
channel. The phrase is concise and picturesque, and 
placing ourselves in the lap of beautiful nature, under 
the shade of the gloomy pine and the white poplar, by 
the bank of a strumming stream, we await the spikenard 
and the ‘‘too-short-lived bloom of the lovely rose.’’ We 
feel that we must enjoy beauty while we can. We hear 
the same advice again in the words of our own poet: 


Gather ye rose buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still aflying, 

An this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 


Thus sang Herrick, but in one little epithet Horace has 
said as much and more. He has stimulated our imagina- 
tion and has impressed upon us the shortness of life, 
and in one conerete picture of the too-short-lived bloom 
of the lovely rose he has summed up the pathos of the 
brief span of life. He has clasped hand with Omar in 
expressing the same thought: 


Alas that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth’s sweet scented manuscript should close! 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


And again in the words of the same poet: 


The worldly hope man sets his heart upon 
Turns ashes, or it prospers, and anon 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting its little hour or two, is gone. 


In these quick flashes of suggestion we saw many pic- 
tures, of nature at her best, nature with her joys, who 
tarries her little hour or two, and then is gone. Such a 
thought against such a background! And who will say 
that Horace is not the poet of human nature, the bard of 
nature? And like a cloud of gloom across the noonday 
sun, the grotesque shapes of old age and the three 
spinning Sisters, who cast ghoulish shadows athwart the 
sunshine of our holiday, haunt the picture. Short-lived, 
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indeed, is that holiday in comparison with Pitiless 
Death, who beckons to rich and poor alike, who calls the 
wealthy man from his villa washed by Tiber’s wave, 
tears him away from his piled-up gold, and places him 
in the barque of eternal exile. An heir remains to en- 
joy the riches which have been piled up with greedy 
care, an heir remains to teach the lesson again. He is 
the spirit of youth that will vanish with the rose: 
Laughing, she says, into the world I go, 


At once the silken tassels of my purse 
Tear and its treasures on the garden throw. 


It is the same message, it is a different medium. It is 
the same thought making its appeal more definitely 
through the spice of variety. James Macpherson in his 
‘*Ossian’s Address to the Sun’’ puts a like thought into 
the mouth of this character. 


**Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth; 
Age is dark and unlovely; it is like the glimmering light 
of the moon, when it shines through broken clouds, and 
the mist is on the hills; the blast of the north is on the 
plain ; the traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey.’’ 
With these quotations and others of like nature, inci- 
dental though they were, my affection was won for 
Horace and the authors quoted. Even today these same 
passages come out in my memory like stars in a dark 
blue sky. The pleasure of that class has lived on with 
me even to this day, and will, I know, go on with me 
until I am no more. 


Horace intended that his poetry should give an in- 
tellectual pleasure. What poet does not? He used his 
art as a medium for expressing noble feelings shared by 
mankind in general, and he expressed these universal 
thoughts and emotions to bring joy to mankind. These 
are the elements of Horace that have gone into the fabric 
of his immortality. It was a full realization of the alive- 
ness of poetry that prompted Marguerite Wilkinson to 
say: ‘‘We have no right to take poems seriously until 
we have taken them happily.’’ It was a love of poetry 
that prompted John Erskine to exclaim: ‘‘No human 
task is easier or more beautiful than the teaching of 
poetry.”’ 


Dissecting is usually done at the expense of life and 
beauty, whether that operation be performed on living 
beings or on living literature. The Apollo Belvedere is 
beautiful in its entirety; dissected it would be an 
amorphous mass. Let the approach to Horace be through 
the avenues of artistry, which are simple, easy and 
direct. Thus we may admire the flower a while before 
we take it apart in cold blood. This done, the history of 
Latin verse, the laws of art and the qualities of poetry 
may be studied by a scientific method; for, having un- 
derstood, through the concrete and imaginative expres- 
sion of another, an experience which may have been our 
own, we shall not be averse to study, to analysis, even 
to scansion. Let scholars bend furrowed brows over the 
intricacies of structure; let teachers cause joy to radiate 
from the pulsing life of poetry. 


Weston, Mass. J. R. MAXwEL., S. J. 
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The Use of Nemini 


There seems to be a tendency on the part of some 
grammarians to question the correctness, or to limit the 
use, of the dative nemini in classical style. To cite two 
examples: in ‘‘Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, Re- 
vised by G. G. Bradley,’’ there is a footnote on page 67 
(Edition of 1912) to this effect: 


Nemo (subst.=ne homo) is used in the nom. and ace. 
(neminem). In other cases the adj. (nullius, nulli, nullo, -a, -o) 
should be substituted. 


Another footnote, on page 153, though less strong in 
statement, is also misleading. 


Nullus which supplies nemo with genitive, ablative and often 
dative... 


The second example is found in Lewis and Short’s Latin 
Dictionary. Under nemo this remark is made: ‘‘Dat. 
nemini, rare but class.’’ Two or three examples are 
then cited, but Cicero is not mentioned; hence the im- 
pression that Cicero does not use the form nemini. 


Now, the footnote in Arnold, on page 67, is simply 
inaccurate, and the rarity of nemini is by no means evi- 
dent. Classical usage, after all, is determined by classi- 
cal authors. Let us consider Cicero, though no doubt 
eases could be adduced from Caesar as well.’ 
speech De Imperio Gn. Pompei there are three instances 
of the use of nemini: 

oratio deesse nemini possit (ch. 1), 


nemini vis adfertur (ch. 13), 


certe nemini dubium est quin ... (ch. 15). 


In the Second Philippic nemini occurs twice, i. e., in ch. 
6 and ch. 12. In the speech Pro L. Murena it is used 
three times. In the second of these eases, after con- 
cluding a sentence with ‘‘dubitare nemo potest,’’ Cicero 
continues thus: 


Est igitur ridiculum, quod est dubium, id relinquere incertum, 
quod nemini dubium potest esse, id indicare (ch. 32). 


And the third instance of nemini in this speech is very 
interesting. It oceurs in ch. 40 and is as follows: 
Atque ita vos L. Murena, judices, orat atque obsecrat, si 


injuste neminem laesit, si nullius aures voluntatemve violavit, si 
nemini, ut levissime dicam, odio nee domi nec militiae fuit ... 


These few instances will suffice, I take it, to show that 
nemini is not only not rare in Cicero, but is the proper 
form to use.? Nulli, in fact, if used at all in the noun 
sense, must be extremely rare.* Hence the statement for 
the declension of nemo: ‘‘Nemo, nullius, nemini, nemi- 
nem, nullo.’’ Postgate gives the rule negatively : 

In declining nemo miss 
Nemine and neminis. 


Dublin, Ireland ALLAN P. Farret, S.J. 


1 Merguet, Lexikon zu den Schriften Caesars (1886), gives only 
two instances of nemini in the complete works of Caesar, viz. 
C., 1, 85, ¢ and A., 71; but six instances of nulli used substan- 
tively, viz., G., 2, 6; 2, 35; 7, 20, b; 8, 49; 8, 55; C., 1, 85, a. 
[Editor’s note.] 
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2 Merguet, Lexikon zu den Philosophischen Schriften Ciceros 
(1892, vol. 2), instances at least twenty-six cases of nemini in 
Cicero’s philosophical works alone, whilst the same author’s 
Lexikon zu den Reden des Cicero (1882, vol. 3), shows no less 
than seventy-six cases of nemini in the speeches. [Hditor’s note.] 

3 Neither of the works cited in note 2 apparently gives a single 
instance of nulli used substantively in Cicero. Caesar, Nepos, 
Sallust, and especially later writers, however, do use nulli in this 
manner. [Editor’s note.] 


A New Book on Homer 


Tradition and Design in the Iliad, by C. M. Bowra 
(Oxford University Press, 1930, $4.00), is the latest 
contribution to Homeric criticism. It is a very inter- 
esting and sensible book, discussing in twelve chapters 
the following topics: (1) Tradition and Design, (2) The 
Origins of the Epic, (3) The Hexameter, (4) Some 
Primitive Elements, (5) Repetitions and Contradictions, 
(6) The Similes, (7) The Language, (8) The Historical 
Background, (9) The Characters, (10) Homerie The- 
ology, (11) Homer and the Heroie Age, and (12) 
Homer’s Time and Place. The author shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems, with the Greek 
language and its dialects, and with the vast literature of 
the Homeric Question. He sees in the Iliad two themes, 
closely interdependent, and essentially tragic and moral: 
the wrath of Achilles, the hero’s tragedy, and the results 
of that wrath, the tragedy of Troy. Concerning the 
origin of the Iliad, Mr. Bowra holds that Homer took 
the old stories of Greek saga and retold them fresh from 
the beginning, ‘‘altering them to please his own taste 
and suiting them to the great style of which he was the 
master’’ (p. 46). He believes that the epie was original- 
ly intoned or chanted, but not sung to a tune; gradually 
the tradition passed into mere recitation. Some of the 
most primitive elements in the Iliad are, in his view, the 
catalogues, genealogies, lists of slain, and the use of the 
stock epithet. ‘‘The Homeric style,’’ says Mr. Bowra, 


“‘is as great a triumph of the Greek genius as the style 


of Sophoeles’’ (p. 130). . . . ‘‘So complete is Homer’s 
mastery of speech that he cannot in any sense be called 
primitive’ (p. 132). He considers Homeric Greek too 
rich and too artificial to have been at any time an or- 
dinary vernacular; rather he regards it as a synthetic 
poetical language, created largely, though not entirely, 
out of existing Ionie and Aeolic. He is a firm believer 
in the unity of authorship of the Iliad and in the ex- 
istence of the heroic age, and thinks that ‘‘none of the 
main features which Homer describes, the kingdom of 
Agamemnon, the Siege of Troy, the Achaean domina- 
tion, are in themselves impossible or even improbable”’ 
(p. 191). He accepts Chios or Smyrna as the most 
probable place for the birth of Homer, and the eighth 
century as his most probable time. All these conclusions 
are based upon a careful revaluation of all the existing 
evidence. The introductory chapter, the chapter on the 
Characters of the Iliad, and the summary at the end of 
the volume are especially good. All in all, the book is 
eminently worth reading and marks a step forward in 
Homeric criticism. 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 
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Editorial 

The Bimillennium Vergilianum was celebrated in a 
series of programmes at Saint Louis University. On 
October 15, 1930, faculty men and students participated 
in a radio ‘‘Tribute to Vergil’’ over Station WEW of 
the university. The programme comprised brief popu- 
lar talks, readings from the poet’s works, and music. 
On the afternoon of the same day a programme was 
presented at the seminary and normal school at Floris- 
sant, Missouri. This included recitations and readings 
in Latin, original verses in both Latin and English, 
critical essays on Vergil’s works, and several appropri- 
ate instrumental and choral numbers, outstanding among 
the last mentioned being the impressive musical setting 
of Tennyson’s ode to Vergil by Father J. Hacker, S. J. 

In addition to these presentations, the Saint Louis 
University Classical Club, formed during the school 
year of 1929-1930, made its initial assembly of the cur- 
rent year a Vergil meeting. The series of celebrations 
was concluded on the afternoon of Saturday, December 
13, when the same organization, making its first public 
appearance, offered a ‘‘Vergilian Commemorative Pro- 
gramme’’ in the university auditorium. 

The Classical Club is composed of students in the 
academic departments of the university and its three 
senior corporate colleges, Fontbonne, Maryville, and 
Webster. With the president of the club presiding as 
chairman, four papers on the life and genius of Vergil 
were read by students representing the four institutions. 
The Reverend Thomas M. Knapp, S.J., Chancellor, 
voiced the greetings of the university. A university 
group varied the readings with musical selections. 
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Basic and Phrasal Feet 
(Continued from the October Issue) 


The application of such a system is extremely simple. 
First, the natural groups are determined by correspond- 
ence and eurhythmy in the manner indicated above. 
The pattern is then roughly perceived. Secondly, the 
type is observed. Asynthetic reveals itself at a glance. 
It is more difficult to distinguish between the mixed and 
the synthetie types, and this may be done with scientific 
exactness only after an extended study of the author- 
ities. In general, however, the dochmiac and the iambo- 
dactylie are easily found; the first, because of its pecu- 
liar form, the second because the apparent iambic dipody 
is rare, and appears to be what it really is, a license and 
an exception. I believe that it is safe to say that all other 
forms, at least in the lyries of the Golden Age of Greek 
Poetry, should be assumed to be synthetic until they are 
proved to be mixed. The classifying of all difficult 
rhythms as mixed is an easy solution which recommends 
itself only to the indolent. 


Three simple and well authenticated rules aid in the 
discerning of the genus of the synthetic. No ison syn- 
thetic period exceeds sixteen semeia. No hemiolon syn- 
thetic period exceeds twenty-five semeia. No diplasion 
synthetic period exceeds eighteen semeia. In this reck- 
oning, however, irrationals are not taken into account. 
Thus, before they are determined, the diplasion period 
may appear to possess nineteen, twenty, or twenty-one 
semeia, but not more, since no more than twenty-one 
semeia may be found in the iambic trimeter asynthetic, 
on which this longest synthetic diplasion is based. The 
ison, fortunately, cannot have more than sixteen semezia, 
since the dactylie dipody dimeter, on which it is founded, 
does not admit of more than sixteen. Here then, is a 
third norm by which we may regulate the groupings. 

The synthetic periods having been ascertained, the 
syzygies of which they are composed must be found, and 
from these, the basic feet. This may be done in two 
ways: first, by comparing the periods with the asyn- 
thetic feet which frequently accompany them; thus de- 
ducing their nature from the general rhythmic move- 
ment in which they occur; or, secondly, by conscious 
analysis in this manner: Every synthesis is yoked by 
an interchange of a whole thesis with a whole arsis, or 
of a part of the thesis with a part of the arsis; that is, 
by the interchange of one long syllable with one short 
syllable. To reduce a periodic synthesis, invert the two 
middle syllables, and one of two things will be found— 
either an asynthetic period of the species desired, or 
two syzygies, which may then be reduced in the same 
manner. Again, however, the norm of correct deduction 
to species, is the general movement of the whole, deter- 
mined by the asynthetie feet produced, or accompanying 
the synthesis, but the genus is immediately apparent, 
and needs no further test. 


To exemplify the above rules, and to facilitate the 
quick perception of correct deductive methods, the fol- 
lowing chart may be of advantage. It shows the up- 
build of the most common and the most difficult syn- 
theses, and in actual use should be read from the bottom 
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up, though its logical development is in the order given. 
The two marks > < mean an inversion following in the 
next line. The chart is of the iambic species and a 
similar one may be worked out for each of the other 
species of metre, on the same principles. This chart 
includes only syzygies (of two —) and periods of four 
basie feet. 


DIPLASION GENUS 


>< 
I. v—u—|U—vU— _ iambic species asynthetic 
Citoan— | UU—— _ iambic species synthetic syzygy 


(ionic) 

Note: variation by contraction 
of the first two short sylla- 
bles ——— | vu—-—, fall- 
ing glyconic. 

iambic species synthetic period 


vu—vu|—u—— 
(ionic anaklasis) 


II. v—u—|vu—vu— _ iambic species asynthetic 
| UU—U— _ iambic species synthetic period 
(2nd Glyconie A) 

Note: A variant is produced 
by the interchange of the 
first two syllables thus: 
—uU—|vu—u— (2nd 
Glyeonic B) 

> < : : : . 
ii. | _ iambic species asynthetic 


iambic species 1) synthetic, 2) 
asynthetic dipody (1st Gly- 
conic) 


—vu—|u—v— 


| —UU— _ iambic species synthetic chori- 
ambic syzygies 

iambie species synthetic period 
(3rd Glyconic) 


| _ iambic species asynthetic irra- 
tional 
——wu— iambic species synthetic ionic, 
sid | 2. irrational dipody 
iambic species synthetic period, 
iy | wine by rationalization of the sec- 
ond measure (prosodiac) 
>< 


iambic species asynthetic irra- 
tional 

iambic species synthetic period 
irrational (2nd Glyconic C) 


———|vuv—v— 


The reasons for the divisions in the periods, I have 
already explained elsewhere in the BULLETIN, but not in 
detail. The fundamental reason is this: that wherever 
arsis and thesis interchange, the tendency is to divide 
the members into two groups, each possessing a primary 
and secondary stress on the original or basic theses. 
Thus, when a further synthesis occurs, 1. e. into a period 
of eighteen semeia in the diplasion, the inserted syzygy 
comes between the inverted syllables, thus separating 
the first member and the last. An example of this is 
the versus Asclepiadeus minor, a periodic synthesis 
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of eighteen semeia —u—|vU——|UU—vU—, in 
which the second glyconic B is interrupted by an ionic 
syzygy. In this way the whole is made one, bound to- 
gether, or sustained, by the suspension of the time unit 
demanded to complete the first measure, but not found 
until the third is reached. It is for this reason that the 
entire period is called by Aristoxenos a ‘‘foot,’’ for 
although assuredly not a basic foot, it is truly a unit, 
and must be treated as such. 

Hence it is that first the groupings must be ascer- 
tained, and then analyzed to find the basis, for it is im- 
possible to determine the primary measures before one 
is possessed of the period. Any metrical scheme which 
works in the opposite direction leads inevitably to false 
conclusions. The most convincing proof, I think, of the 
exactness of the suggested method, is that it takes the 
syllables as they are found, relying on no arbitrary 
lengthening or shortening, and shows clearly the inter- 
relation of their various forms, thereby producing that 
unity amid variety which is the keynote not only of all 
periodic device, but of all art, and of all beauty. 
Boston, Mass. JouNn Louis Bonn, S. J. 


Book Review 
Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid, by Florence 

Waterman. Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 17. 

Pp. xiii+122. Harvard University Press, 1930. Pa- 

per, $1. 

For those teachers who realize ‘‘that ‘translation Eng- 
lish’ casts a smoke screen between the student and the 
author,’’ and that, for this reason among others, transla- 
tion is not to be the (teacher’s) sole or even chief means 
of testing the student’s preparation of an assignment, 
Miss Waterman has supplied a set of objective exercises 
on the vocabulary and content of Aeneid i, ii, iii, and vi. 
For each of the four books treated there are over two 
hundred line-completion tests and one hundred content 
questions, the multiple-choice type being used through- 
out. A key is supplied for the teacher. The subject 
matter of the questions is well chosen, and as these are 
framed in Vergilian words, they automatically afford a 
repetition in vocabulary as well as an exercise in sight 
reading. Not a word of English enters into any ques- 
tion or answer. Though test machinery and literary 
appreciation seem things far apart, still Miss Water- 
man’s exercises appear well calculated to lead the stu- 
dent to ‘‘a way of study by which a true and satisfying 
familiarity with the poem may be reached.”’ 

W.R.#H. 


You cannot refute Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight Sonata’’ 
nor rationally anatomize Shelley’s ‘‘Skylark’’; and 
somewhere beside such master creations one must rank 
the matchless prose wherein Plato has set forth his Doe- 
trine of Inspiration.—Hellems 


I have more than once emphasized the waste of time 
involved in a neglect of rhetoric, rhetoric of the old 
stamp. Writing is after all an art, and who studied that 
art more carefully than the ancient masters ?—Gilder- 
sleeve. 


=| 


Thirty-eight 


Satire—Yesterday and To-day 


The satire of to-day is not the satire of two hundred 
or two thousand years ago. To-day the word has but 
one meaning, that of a general spirit of raillery, which 
may enter into the various forms of literary expression 
or into the casual utterances of daily life. Satire may 
include anything from the harmless exposition of the 
idiosyncrasies of mankind in a comic strip to the lashing 
vituperation of the latest best-seller. Satire is at home 
in comedy. It enters no less truly, though less openly, 
into tragedy and every other kind of dramatic expres- 
sion. Epigram, ballad, short story, novel, history, fable, 
almost any form of poetry—all show to some extent 
elements and characteristics of satire. In essays and 
sermons we driuk in satire almost without knowing it, 
just as we do in our newspaper editorials and in the 
articles of our more critical magazines. It is owing to 
this wide diffusedness of the spirit of raillery that we 
use the term satire of almost any kind of humorous or 
ironical criticism of what appears to us false, preten- 
tious, or insincere. 


Two hundred years ago, satire meant the same thing 
as it does to-day; but, in addition to this, the term also 
stood for a distinct literary type. With Pope and 
Samuel Johnson the death-knell was tolled for satire as a 
definite form in English letters, and as such satire has 
remained dead to this day. 


In Latin literature, too, satire, in the sense of a spirit 
of raillery, entered into many of the literary types, such 
as epigram, epode, fable and mime; but besides this, it 
stood for a type differentiated from all the others. There 
is hardly a literary genre so distinctive as not to have 
some points of similarity with other literary forms. But 
there are some characteristics, whether in aim, content, 
or form, distinctive enough to mark off satire from every 
other genre. 


Latin satire, as a literary type, contains the following 
clear-cut characteristics. Didactic in nature, and using 
for its instruments invective, ridicule, irony, sarcasm, 
humor, and wit, it has one essential aim, the reform of 
morals. It endeavors to correct vice by convincing men 
of the folly and wickedness of vice, taking care, however, 
in its perfectly developed form, not to hurl invective 
explicitly against the living. In the pursuit of its aim, 
it often takes on a reflective and moralizing tone. In 
content Latin satire covers a wide range of subject- 
matter. It retains, in this respect, something of the 
character of the old medley of Pacuvius and Ennius, of 
which Juvenal gives us some notion, when he says, 


Quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est. (I, 85-86). 


The fixed metrical form of satire, after the time of 
Lueilius, was the dactylic hexameter. It is further 
characterized by frequent dramatic dialogue, with the 
introduction of the fictitious interlocutor, and by its use 
of fable and of colloquial language. 


Our notion of satire as a distinct literary form will 
become more accurate, if we observe wherein its aim, 
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content, and form, agree with, and wherein they differ 
from, those of the other literary types into which the 
spirit of satire enters. Epigram, of which Martial is 
the chief representative, owes much to satire, and hence 
resembles it not a little in content; for its range of sub- 
ject-matter is wide, showing passages of dramatic vigor, 
seraps of dialogue, reflective pieces, mordant wit, and 
irony. In form and in aim, epigram differs essentially 
from satire. Brevity is the soul of epigram. Terse, pithy, 
and trenchant, almost every epigram of the Roman type 
ends in a ‘point’ that stings. Not confining itself to one 
metrical form, it runs the gamut of almost all of them, 
though the elegiae couplet occurs with greatest fre- 
quency. In purpose there was no attempt at the cor- 
rection of vice. The chief aim of epigram was to amuse; 
in fact, it was written at times to pamper the tastes of 
the crowd with the coarse and the obscene. Sometimes 
epigram simply afforded an author the opportunity of 
unloading his feelings upon his audience. 


The epode, or abusive iambus, is very similar to satire 
in content, treating a variety of topics. But it is malici- 
ous and destructive in its use of invective, having none 
of the essential purpose of satire, of bringing about the 
correction of the vices flayed. Furthermore, it cares 
not whom it attacks, the living or the dead. In form, 
also, the epode differs from satire, using couplets of 
alternate iambic trimeters and dimeters. 


Fable too resembles satire in content, moralizing as it 
does on all the virtues and vices. Moreover, one of its 
aims is, as in satire, to urge the reform of morals. But 
its chief aim, to entertain, cannot be claimed as essential 
to satire. Another difference is that irony is employed 
throughout the fable, that is to say, the meaning is 
always veiled, whereas satire is usually more straight- 
forward and direct. But one of the most pronounced 
differences between fable and satire is in their form; 
for in fable the dialogue is usually put into the mouths 
of beasts; and some fables are in prose and some in 
verse, the latter usually taking the metre of the iambic 
senarius. 


The mime, into which the spirit of satire enters to a 
large extent, seems to have something of the aim of re- 
form, characteristic of satire. Of this, however, so far 
as the lost Latin mime is concerned, we cannot be alto- 
gether certain. We are led to believe that it was so by 
the extant Sententiae of Publilius Syrus; for we know 
that such uplifting and moralizing sententiae were inter- 
spersed through the coarseness and obscenity of the 
mime. But would these lines, viewed in their context of 
ribaldry, retain the same force for moral correction as 
they do when taken isolated? It is hard to say. At any 
rate, we must take into consideration the southern tem- 
perament of the Roman people, which could flit from 
the coarse to the noble, and even in the midst of coarse- 
ness, was capable of taking a noble thought seriously. 
In content and form, of course, there is little similarity 
between mime and satire. 


There are, therefore, three characteristics that make 
satire a definite literary genre; its farrago in content, its 
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aim in using invective for the correction of vice, and the 
hexameter as its standard form. We have seen that it 
is not unlike epigram, fable, and the epode in content, 
though it differs in this respect from the mime. In its 
aim, it is poles apart from epigram and the epode, for 
these lack its constructive spirit of reform. In purpose, 
too, it is partly similar to fable, since fable shares with 
it the didactic way of urging the reform of morals, but 
differs from fable in the purpose of entertainment proper 
to the latter. The similarity of aim between satire and 
the mime is problematical. In form, satire is dissimilar 
to all the types mentioned. We must remember that all 
three characteristics combined, and not one alone, enable 
us to differentiate satire from those other types with 
which it seems so intimately connected. 


It has been said above that since Pope and Johnson 
satire, as a literary type, has been dead. The statement 
is not true without some qualification. There is not a 
medium-sized town to-day but can boast a satirist. The 
Roman satirists were, in modern parlance, newspaper 
men. Every now and then they published a satire in 
which they flayed private vice or public corruption. 
Just so, to-day, the editorials of our newspapers are 
often nothing else but satires in prose on the vices of 
the day. I need not urge that Roman society and Amer- 
ican society, with their moral enervation, their commer- 
cial fraud, and political corruption have much in com- 
mon; for, quite apart from this, a true satirist, with eyes 
intent on what is unprincipled or counterfeit, will al- 
ways find material in the society around him to stimulate 
his keenness of wit in ridiculing vices, abuses, and evils 
of every kind. In other words, in aim and content, 
many of our newspaper editorials are so similar to the 
old Roman satires, that we can regard the two almost 
as counterparts. 


Satire is a weapon, and a good satirist exercises power 
in wielding it. And as power in any field often leads 
even good men astray, so the satirist finds many pitfalls 
in his path. Satire can descend to mere personalities, 
and, if this is done, its effect is lost. Macaulay says of 
Addison that he revolutionized society without ever 
using a personal lampoon. Then a satirist, and especial- 
ly, a modern newspaper satirist, ean hypocritically use 
severe criticism to further selfish desires of party or of 
gain; whereas real satire should proceed from righteous 
indignation against wrong and a determination to cor- 
rect vice or injustice. 

Not every writer can be a good satirist. Three quali- 
ties are essential. He must have a strong, though not 
over-harsh, abhorrence of evil, error, and sham, coupled 
with a sense of humor. Without this latter quality he 
will not go very far without being soured by what he 
sees happening around him. Lastly, he must be a keen 
and clear-sighted observer of men, of life, and of man- 
ners, in society, in literature, and in politics. The lack 
of any one of these qualities makes a poor satirist; and 
it is the possession of all of them which made Horace the 
prince of satirists—a model worthy of being followed 
by one of our own greatest satirists, Addison. 


St. Louis, Missouri Henry W. Liyy, S. J. 
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The Final Words in the Oedipus Tyrannus 


Commentators of Sophocles are quite frequently con- 
tent to dwell on the large and conspicuous traits of his 
plays, while they pass over, with seeming indifference, 
his less striking excellences. The result is that the flood- 
lights of his genius, which pierce the darkness of that 
mysterious thing we call life, and his unerring artistic 
instinct, which can touch objects diverse and variegated 
and set them like ordered planets round a sun, have 
been so often dilated upon that they are the common- 
places of the schoolboy. And yet it is sometimes the 
points that are passed over without a word of notice 
that are the marks of perfect drama, even as the por- 
trayal of minor characters is one of the touchstones of 
true dramatic genius. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out one such 
minor excellence of Sophoclean art, the remarkable 
power of the final word in the scenes of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. There is xextwxdtes at the end of the Pro- 
logos, 146; deoi, the concluding word of the proclama- 
tion, 275; qooveiv, the last taunt in the mouth of 
Teiresias, 462; ioos, the vindication of Creon, 677; 
Tokasta’s sad gidov in 862; the cheerful Corinthian’s 
in 1046; the nettled Theban’s yeyws in 1181; 
the touching éxoixtiom in 1296, the last word of the 
second Messenger; and the illuminating xadev in 1530, 
at the end of the Chorus. 

What is the Prologos in the Oedipus Tyrannus save 
an introduction to the dreadful plight of the Thebans? 
A spectre haunts the sleepless eyes of Oedipus; a loath- 
some plague rouses the fears of the suppliants; conster- 
nation reigns supreme. And the outcome? The The- 
bans must either rise above their ills or—fall, mextwxdtes ! 
What a word to throw its gruesome shadow across the 
play! It glances back over the scene it closes, and the 
soul of the spectator involuntarily shudders with the 
fear that it may look iorward too. 


We pass on to the sublime proclamation. It com- 
prises an exhortation to the flock and a prayer to the 
gods. At the close of it, Oedipus, who sent the trusted 
Creon to the god at Delphi (OT. 71), Oedipus, who, at 
the close of the Prologos, placed all his hope in the gods 
(OT. 146), Oedipus, who has just now sought the aid 
of the gods in his present necessity, can find no more 
fitting word to conclude with, and to impress on the 
minds of his hearers, than doi. That word is more than 
a sign-post, more than a mirror, it is an open casement 
through which we can see the entire situation from the 
beginning of the play down to the present point. 

The scene with Teiresias is unique in that the final 
word is also most prominent in the course of the dia- 
logue, thus affording us the added pleasure of seeing 
Sophocles’s mastery of artistic repetition. The changes 
are skilfully rung on ggoveiv. It is the first articulate 
sound, even as it is the last, uttered by Teiresias; it is 
the closing word of Oedipus’s magnificent rhesis ‘‘O 
wealth and sovereignty and art surpassing art,’’ and it 
occurs, besides, four times in the course of the scene 
(317, 326, 328, 433). But repetition apart, the word 
here interests us mainly as a means of summing up the 
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entire scene, and for its power as an index to the char- 
acter of Teiresias. 

The Creon scene shows still another method of using 
the final word. There is in that scene a repetition of 
naxos (548, 551, 582, 600, 610, 615, 627, 629, 636, 640, 
642, 643), together with a subsidiary play upon %quv 
(587, 593, 601, 627), but neither of these is the final 
word. To understand the full import of Creon’s toos, 
we must go back to the very beginning of the scene. 
There the first words after his salutation are deiv’ éxn. 
The vicegerent has been slandered, his reputation, which 
he values more than life itself, is gone, and he must 
defend himself; he must recover the jewel beyond all 
price. Now read the scene, and you will see that that 
one word toog sums up all the hopes and aspirations 
which Creon brought upon the stage. Therein is locked 
up the secret of the bitter quarrel with his master, 
therein the whole story of his life. 

But we have run ahead a bit. Even before Creon 
finishes, Iokasta enters. She is the angel of peace who 
comes forth to pour oil on the troubled waters. Creon 
is sent to his home; she keeps Oedipus at her side in 
order that quiet and tranquillity may take up their 
abode in his soul. No pains are spared that the desired 
effect may be produced. The long tale of the abandoned 
child is brought to light; her impiety towards human 
servants of the god is aired; in a word, Iokasta is the 
embodiment of marital love. All other luminous traits 
in her character fade away before the sun-like brilliance 
of her affection for the ill-starred king. Turn now to 
your text and look at the word with which she closes her 
scene—pidov! Is not that character portrayal? Does 
not that one word crystallize the entire scene? Indeed, 
we are almost tempted to say that the scholiast erred on 
the side of extravagance when he wrote that Sophocles 
needed but a half line or a single verse to portray a 
whole character (cfr. Vit. Anon.). 

We have passed the peripeteia and we hurry forward 
with Oedipus from the full meridian of his glory to its 
setting. Two characters are ushered in to bring about 
the awful catastrophe. The Corinthian Messenger must 
disillusion Oedipus regarding the place of his birth; the 
Theban shepherd must, all unwillingly, disclose to him 
his true parentage. Let us mark well the art of 
Sophocles. The final word of the playful Corinthian 
before he yields the center of the stage to the unhappy 
Theban is otmyagut. The word is addressed to the 
Chorus, to be sure, but that does not militate against the 
réle assigned by Sophocles to his final words. Rather it 
throws further light on the poet’s genius. For, in that 
final word spoken to the Chorus, the Corinthian gives 
the reason for his being let into the secret and for the 
scope of his influence on Oedipus. Of like nature is the 
final word of the Theban. Grammarians may protest 
that exigencies of metre make yeyws a mere substitute 
for some form of elva. But if we have read the play 
with an eye to dramatic art, if we have been charmed by 
the reluctant herdsman’s piecemeal description of Oedi- 
pus’s birth, we shall undoubtedly feel the connotation 
of ‘‘birth’’ in the piercingly tragic yey@s. Here is lofty 
art indeed. One word from either shepherd—and the 
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king has fallen from his high estate. Small wonder 
that Sophocles in a later play could speak so feelingly 
of the power of the pixods Adyos, the ‘‘little word’’ 
(OC. 620). 

But two scenes remain, one in which the second Mes- 
senger relates his sad tale, the other featuring Oedipus 
and Creon, which is closed by the moral reflections of 
the Chorus. The narrative of the Messenger need detain 
us but little. The details of the fall of this ‘‘nameless 
thing, so abject-yet-alive,’’ are too well known, and 
Sophoeles’s desire to excite pity for his hero is too evi- 
dent to need any further comment. Under such cir- 
cumstances the mere enunciation of his final word 
éxoxtioa is enough to prove the theory here advanced. 
The same is true of the Chorus’s final word. Just as its 
entire speech is a reflection on the preceding scene, and 
on the play as a whole, so too has the final word the 
same broad comprehension. Ila%mv has been Oedipus’s 
ery throughout (OT. e. g. 828-829, 1330), it is his last 
sad wail to his daughters (OT. e. g. 1478 ff.), it is, in 
fact his own reflection on his life (OC. 266-267), and 
consequently no more fitting word could be found to 
close the play and point its moral. 

The power of the final words in the scenes of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus cannot be denied. They are like 
mirrors whose twofold function is to reflect and to cast 
light forward. Sophocles’s final words now foreshadow 
the course of the play, and now sum up, in their own 
brief compass, the trend of the action just closed. It 
is out of the question to make chance responsible for 
either the choice of these final words or for their in- 
herent fitness and power. The final words, therefore, 
are where they are by the deliberate choice of the poet, 
and, if genius is ‘‘the infinite capacity for taking pains,”’ 
it follows that even the tiny final words in the Oedipus . 
Tyrannus are one of the author’s titles to being con- 
sidered a dramatic genius. 


Fordham, N. Y. JOHN P. CARROLL, S.J. 


‘Tf you happen to know two languages, try your 
hand at really intelligent and artistic translation, were 
it only of four lines every day. The habit of complete 
comprehension will be a magnificent reward. 

‘‘Too slow, you say, and too hard. But are we not 
endeavoring to think?’’ 

—Dimnet, in The Art of Thinking. 


Owing to the richness of English and the lack of 
training in the use of it, our language is often written 
without that precision which is the main feature of 
Latin—J. A. Nairn. 


Quotiens penitus immergor in illum veluti prono et 
liquido alveo decurrentem tenorem actionum et narra- 
tionum ; quotiens animadverto ac reputo mecum quam in 
universum aestimanti unus his carminibus insit color; 
, . vix mihi quisquam irasci et succensere gravius 
poterit, quam ipse facio mihi. (Wolf’s criticism of his 
own theory of composite authorship. Praefat. in Iliad. 
xxii). 
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